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Armenian sin and zger (zker) 
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The Zoroastrian Bun-dahisn has survived in two recessions, 
shorter and longer; both are now known in facsimile editions. Two 
chapters, in the shorter Chapter 27 and in the longer Chapter 16, are 
botanical statements. 

Inclassification by edibility, eight fruits are named in the longer, 
but only four in the shorter text. The English translation by E.W. West, 
SBE V, 1880, 88-105, was all that was available to B. Laufer, Sino- 
Iranica, 1919, 192-4. One name was, and has recently been, mistaken 
in the oldest MS K 20, 120 v 5, the shorter text. The name, written 

es , that is, *sicit, ’zizyphus (jujube)’ is in the longer text sInct 
*sincat (with intrusive -l-). The sicit is without the -n- and has the 
ending -it- like the New Persian sinjid. The sign # stands for 
thefuller a ‘*sy-, but the double dot was neglected earlier, and 
the reading spét adopted. The absence of -n- is notable also in Munjani 
sijia and Yidgha soziyo (see in my Dictionary of Khotan Saka (DKS), 
s.v. Simje). 

For fruits edible outside only, the longer text has: (TD 2, 118, 13- 
15) armav Saft-dlak zart-alak sinéat sinak kunar Gluk sgél aparik 
‘date, peach, apricot, jujube, sorbus, wild jujube, (lote) plum, medlar, 
others’. 

Here synk and sgy] have hitherto been unrecognized. The synk, 
either *sinak or *sénak, corresponds to the Armenian sin ‘sorbus 
apple’ in medical and botanical books, as noted by H. Hubschmann, 
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Armenische Grammatik 1897, 276. With a suffix -j from Iranian -j, 
older -¢i-, the Armenian has also sinj. 

The word Iranian saina-, later séna- is a colour name, attested so 
far in Iranian with meaning ‘variegated, mottled’, as in New Persian 
sénah baz ‘mottled hawk’, and Buddhist Sogdian ’ps’yn’k *apsénaka- 
‘mottled’. In addition there is the Aramaic loan-word psynga 
*pasénaka- as the king of birds, which may have meant the multi- 
coloured peacock.! Elsewhere this colour name is used for blue the 
Indo-European base kei- with many derivatives. With the suffix -nó- 
Slavonic had sini, Russian sinij ‘blue’, sinica ‘the tomtit’ sineva ‘blue- 
ness’. From Iranian it was spread (from Scythia) to the Fino-Ugrians in 
the North, as in Finnish sini, sininen and Mordwin sén. But still more 
it was spread widely from North Iranian to the Caucasian South by the 
Alans with many other Iranian words. Here the Veinakh languages 
show: Chechen sen- ‘blue, green’ (of grass and sky) in the verbal sen-d- 
an ‘to make blue or green’ and sen-d-ala ‘to become blue or green’. The 
adjective was sini, sijna, sijnanig; Ingush sijna, and Batsbi (tush) sen- 
in sen-d-alar ‘to become blue’, and adjective seni, sein. 

The sorbus apple has berries of colours from white through to 
red, the mottled colour may here be invoked. 

The second fruit name sgy] *sgél ‘medlar’ is written with two of 
thesign  ,which has values d, g, y, less commonly also z and b. 
Two are at times combined to make a sign like the alif =w , which 
would permit a reading either sdl or sar. 

The medlar is well-known in the Caspian region of North Iran.’ 
Its New Persian name is azgél (with variants i-, s-, Z-, -k-, and -i-). 
There is also a local Caspian form, syr *sér. From Parthian the Arme- 
nian has zger ‘medlar’ with many variants, with tree-name zgereni.’ 

The -él of the Iranian sgél can be compared to other words: bé]l 
‘spade’ (beside Georgian bar-i, Armenian bah and New Persian bard) 
and tél ‘thread, wire’, on which some notes were published in the 
Henning Memorial Volume 1970, 30-32. The word bél can be traced to 
*bar@rya- (the -y- causing umlaut of -a- to -6-) and tél be traced to 
*tar@rya- beside New Persian tyr *tér (or tir) from *tarnya- as also the 
Armenian ter. 

Of sgél, azgél ‘medlar’ the older form to explain the -€- and the -! 
will be *zgar@rya-. For this a base zgar- must be found. One zgar- ‘to be 
rounded’ is well-known in Iranian Avestan zgorasna- ‘round’ from 
*zertsna-, with the gar- without z- in Zoroastrian Pahlavi gyrt *girt, 
Turfan Persian gyrd *gird, and New Persian gird ‘round’ from 
*(z)grta-., but it seems unsuitable for sgél, since various fruits are 
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round. A second zgar- ‘to move fast’ is also familiar in Iranian as 
Ossetic Digoron zgorun ‘to run’, Sogdian zy'rt, Pashto zyard ‘fast’ 
(quoted in DKS 412), but useless here. A third base zgar- ‘to burn, 
darken’ could be accepted either from gar- ‘to be hot, blaze’ and so 
‘darken’, or from var- ‘to burn, darken’ passed by way of a bye-form 
gar- to Z-gar-. 

This sense of ‘dark’ especially ‘dark brown’ would suit well as a 
colour name for the medlar with its dark brown exterior and particu- 
larly its dark brown pulp. 

Note too that a similar name of ‘dark brown’ can be seen in 
Ossetic Digoron mōgä, Iron mūgä ‘medlar’ if it is traced to an older 
*maukā- and associated with the Indo-European base (s)meu-k-, (or - 
kh-, or -g- or -gh-) used of the colour of smoke (Pokorny 971) attested 
in Slavonic Russian smugl ‘dark brown’. 

Color words to give names to fruits are familiar. Slavonic sliva 
‘plum’ and Old High German slēwa, slēha, Old English slāh ‘sloe’ are 
both from the base slei- of dark blue colour. The word vana- ‘blue’ was 
used to make Khotan Saka banāve rendering Tibetan ño-ti ‘pear’ or 
‘plum’ from the bluish or greenish colour of the exterior, with the 
vana- of Zoroastrian vanafsa ‘violet’, Arabic-Persian banafšaj, 
manafšaj, Armenian manoušak, later manišak, joined also with the 
Armenian loan-word vana- ‘crystal-coloured, blue’ and Old English 
wann rendering Latin caeruleus ‘sky-blue’. I have also seen an unpub- 
lished Sogdian word belonging to this group. Ossetic Digoron äx- 
sinc’d, Iron äxsync’ ‘plum’ is from *axšaina- ‘blue’ attested in Old 
Persian axšaina-, Greek transcript G€etvoc, Zoroastrian Pahlavi axsén 
‘blue’, New Persian xašēn and Khotan Saka āşşeiņa-. These examples 
support the proposal to see in Armenian cirana-, cirani ‘apricot’, a 
word for ‘golden-coloured’ from kai-: či- ‘to burn’, as a fruit-tree from 
the Iranian or Armenian hilly country, whence it spread widely.’ 

The reconstructed form zgar@rya- at once calls attention to the 
Caucasian Kartvel languages. Georgian has zymart’l-i, zmart’l-i 
‘medlar’ with an intrusive -m-, with the usual love of complex conso- 
nant groups, whence the other Kartvel languages have developed fur- 
ther: Megrel ckimunt’ur-i (c = ts, k = k‘), sxumu(n)t’ur-i (c = ts‘, x 
fricative), Zan (Megrel, Laz) csimunt’ur-i, cxemunt’ur-i, sk’ilimunt’r- 
i, and the most developed Swan. zunt’ (zunt’w-), and Zuant’w 
(zunt’u-).° 

Georgian zym- occurs in two other Georgian words: zymurd]-i 
‘pustule’ and zymurt’l-i ‘fungus’. Here the Iranian zgar- ‘to be 
rounded’ would explain both these two round things, and the -mu- 
would arise from -ma- by the influence of the labial -m-. 
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The word kunar in this same passage elicits some short notice. 
The New Persian has kunar, kunnar ‘wild jujube, lote’, in Syriac knra 
*kunara, and the Greek of Athenaeus x6vagos, xovvagos. It is cited in 
modern Armenian as vayri k‘ounar ‘wild jujube’.® J.A. Vullers, Lex- 
icum persicum, has quoted the long description of the kunar from the 
Persian dictionary Burhan i Qati’. 
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